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By COLIN D. EWERS 


Unesco, Paris, France 


Tur POSTWAR YEARS have brought more wide- 
spread changes in the education systems of the 
world and more activity on both national and in- 
ternational levels than any equivalent period in 
the world’s history. Particularly, the emerging 
states of Asia and Africa have been confronted 
with tremendous tasks in the development of edu- 
cation systems which will eventually permit them 
to take the place they seek in the ranks of the 
advanced countries of the world. A striking fea- 
ture of this general activity has been the strong 
demand for information about educational prin- 
ciples and practices in other countries. It was 
to meet, at least in part, the demand for informa- 
tion that the Unesco Education Clearing House 
was created. 

Requests for information, advice, and assist- 
ance are very heavy; in fact, the Clearing House 
and its present staff of 30 cannot hope to handle 
all the requests themselves. 
sources of information already exist, an impor- 
tant function of the unit is to locate other agen- 


Since potential 


cies, national and international, which have a 
special interest and competence in particular 
fields and to ensure that inquiries are routed to 
those places where the most useful and authorita- 
tive information will be available. In fact, an 
ultimate aim is to provide all centers of educa- 
tional research and information with sufficiently 
detailed directories to allow direct contacts to be 
made between the inquirer and the best sources 
of information. In this direction, the Clearing 
House has recently prepared a ‘‘ Draft Survey 
and Directory of National Education Clearing 
Houses and Documentation Centres.’’ It is pro- 
posed to enlarge this preliminary document and 
to publish it in 1956. 

But only a small proportion of inquiries can 
be handled in this way at the present time The 
Clearing House must rely on its own resources 
particularly for projects which require the col- 
lation and analysis of material from a number 
of different sources. It is this type of inquiry 
which comes most regularly from Member States. 
What are present practices in the teaching of 
reading and writing? What countries in the 
world have an education week and how is it or- 
ganized? What is the situation with regard to 
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The Education Clearing House of Unesco’ 


the education of women in underdeveloped areas ? 
How can a children’s newspaper be cheaply and 
effectively produced? What forms of literacy 
campaigns have proved effective? How can post- 
ers be most effectively produced and used to 
What are the 
most effective procedures for the development of 
If these 
questions and hundreds like them are to be an- 


stimulate community education? 
a suitable primary school curriculum ? 


swered effectively, the necessary sources of in- 
formation extend beyond any one national prov- 
ince. The Clearing House has built up a very 
wide range of documentation covering the whole 
field of education, but, even so, to answer many 
inquiries, it is necessary to collect further mate- 
rial and to collate it in a form suitable for use 
by the inquirer. 

One of the important tasks is to stimulate na- 
tional interest in the exchange of information 
and to encourage and assist the establishment of 
national clearing houses which will help in the 
solution of internal problems. A recent activity 
may serve to illustrate the way in which the 
Unesco Clearing House can work in relation to 
the needs of Member States. 

Yugoslavia has set in motion a series of activi- 
ties which is to culminate in the reform of the 
school system in each of the member republics. 
As a basis for working out their own plans, Yugo- 
slav educators turned to the experience of other 
countries in search of guidance. But, because of 
the difficult period through which Yugoslavia has 
passed during the past 20 years and because of 
the poverty from which she is only now recover- 
ing, the books and information available in the 
libraries and study centers were sadly out of date 
and limited in quantity. Nor were there ade- 
quate bibliographies or other controls which 
could show where suitable documentation might 
be sought or what was available. A request was 
made to Unesco for assistance and the Clearing 
House has been able to assist in the establish- 
ment of a central clearing house in Belgrade and 

1 A description of the functions of an education clearing 
house written in general terms may not convey the live 
tasks and problems which an operating center encounters. 
This description of the Education Clearing House of 
Unesco is illustrated by examples of the work undertaken 
and the problems faced and serves to indicate the functions 


of a clearing house as they are understood in the Unesco 
Secretariat. 
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associated centers in each of the republics. It 
was able to advise on the technical problems of 
establishment, to enlist the aid of other Member 
States, and in this case to donate some materials. 
Educators in Yugoslavia can now have access to 
documents and publications describing recent 
educational other 
Advice was given on meth- 


practices and 
parts of the world. 


problems in 


ods of establishing and maintaining documentary 
controls so that Yugoslav educators may be con- 
tinuously aware of foreign educational develop- 
ments; lists of important source materials were 
provided, and contacts were established for other 
countries. After a period of consultation and 
discussion, Yugoslav authorities are now in a 
position to exploit all the sources of educational 
information the Education 
Clearing House—an exploitation which will be 
gradually developed as national activity estab- 
lishes the means of digesting and diffusing useful 
information. 

This is a type of activity for which the Edu- 
cation Clearing House is uniquely fitted. It is 
designed to provide access to information in the 
educational field in the form in which it is most 
useful to active educators. 


known to Unesco 


The emphasis is al- 
ways on making information available—on diffu- 
sion and exchange of ideas rather than on the 
gathering of information in one place. The ae- 
tivities of the Clearing House are developed 
through three major functions. 
Collection.—Documents and publications are 
collected as widely as possible, supplemented 
with new material as it becomes available, rigor- 
ously ‘‘weeded’’ to avoid the holding of out-of- 
date or irrelevant documents, and organized not 
merely as a deposit or reference library but as 
a collection which provides a service both to 
those who have physical access to it and to stu- 
dents in other countries who can benefit by being 
informed of the existence of material relevant to 
their work. Unless the knowledge contained in 
the collection can in some way -be made available 
to educators in other countries, the Clearing 
House is not performing its proper function. 
Studies and Reporting.—The effective use of 
available information demands that it should be 
ordered, and on. This 
‘*study’’ function is a part of the continuing 


digested, reported 
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work of the unit; it is a natural follow-up to the 
collection of material and must precede the third 
funection—diffusion. Such study shows itself, 
for example, in the regular production of bibli- 
ographies in areas of knowledge not otherwise 
well covered, by the preparation of extensive 
book lists, and by the monthly publication of 
Education Abstracts, a periodical which devotes 
each issue to an international reporting of recent 
publications on a single subject. Thus, a recent 
issue on one-teacher schools contained an intro- 
ductory essay by a Belgian educator which dealt 
with the main problems illustrated in the litera- 
ture, included detailed abstracts of 36 publica- 
tions from 11 different countries and listed a sup- 
plementary bibliography of 27 items. This and 
other issues in this series report on subjects in- 
adequately covered from an international point 
of view in existing bibliographies. The subjects 
for which more substantial bibliographies have 
been prepared (e.g., community development, 
teaching about the U.N., literacy teaching) are 
chosen on the same criterion and with regard to 
their importance to the aims of the Unesco edu- 
cation program. 

A more ambitious project is the preparation 
of a ‘‘World Survey of Education,’’ which at- 
tempts to give a brief but comprehensive outline 
of the major characteristics of education systems 
in all countries and territories of the world. The 
edition (which has just appeared in 
French and English) covers the whole field of 
education, and the 1957 edition, already in prepa- 
ration, will deal in rather more detail with pri- 
mary education. Thus, the ‘‘studies’’ section of 
the work attempts to assemble and order mate- 
rial so that the publications or statements can 
report internationally on subjects of interna- 
tional interest. 

Sut a large proportion of the study and survey 
work is not undertaken with an eye to future 
publication. There are regular inquiries from 
countries or from important national institutions 
which occupy the documentalists on the staff for 
a large part of their time. Thus, a request from 
India for a list of a thousand foreign textbooks 
to illustrate good methods of production and 
presentation, and to guide Indian authors and 
publishers, involves a good deal of study and 
selection, consultation with Member States, and 
the production of notes on the problems of text- 


second 
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book construction as recorded in the experiences 
of other countries. The requests for documents 
or bibliographies in difficult or remote subject 
areas on which adequate information is not read- 
ily available from national sources often involve 
extensive searching and studying; they are fre- 
quently in the fields of fundamental education 
and related areas where the total existing litera- 
ture is not vast in any case. 

Diffusion.—The third part of the work of the 
Clearing House is the essential activity which 
naturally follows from the belief that there is no 
point in collecting information unless there are 
efficient methods of diffusing it as widely as pos- 
sible. An obvious method of diffusion is by pub- 
lication under the imprint of Unesco. But the 
Clearing House is aware of the limits of its abil- 
ity to publish widely enough in sufficient quan- 
tities to produce world-wide impacts. Thus, 
publication is limited to those subject areas in 
which it is felt that Unesco is uniquely qualified 
to publish because no one country is likely to be 
able to do so, because no other organization is 
concerned with the field, or because material 
available in one language is not likely otherwise 
to be made available in other languages. (Unesco 
usually publishes in both English and French 
and often in Spanish and other languages.) The 
Clearing House believes it is uniquely placed, 
therefore, to publish the type of material dis- 
cussed under ‘‘Studies’’ above. Another good 
example is the publication of Fundamental and 
Adult Education, a quarterly bulletin. National 
periodicals in this field do exist, but wide reader- 
ship of this bulletin suggests that it is meeting a 
real need in reporting activities (in a number 
of languages), illustrating different approaches 
found in widely separate areas of the world. In 
such a new activity as fundamental education, 
cross-fertilization is a process which an interna- 
tional agency can assist. 
Educational Studies and Documents, of which 10 
are published each year, treats subjects which are 
inadequately treated in publications circulated 
internationally. 

International directories in many fields are 
now made available by various agencies, and 
Unesco has hesitated to go deeply into a field 
being developed elsewhere. Yet, a need was felt 
for international information in the field of adult 
education and the Clearing House produced (in 


Similarly, the series 
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draft form in 1950 and revised form in 1952) the 
‘*TInternational Directory of Adult Education.”’ 
Similarly, a directory of education clearing 
houses and documentation centers is planned for 
1956. 

The printing program of the Clearing House 
is completed by three series of publications which 
appear irregularly and at a rate not exceeding 
five or six titles per year. These are the series of 
Monographs on Fundamental Education, Prob- 
lems in Education (problems of international in- 
terest), and Studies on Compulsory Education. 

The publications which are in the nature of 
bibliographies or abstracts are usually prepared 
by the staff of the Clearing House, but other ma- 
terial is more usually written, under contract 
to Unesco, by experts, field workers, and other 
authorities. To locate suitable material, reports 
and publications from a very wide variety of 
sources are regularly sifted; the problem of the 
editors is not usually shortage of suitable mate- 
rial but rather the selection of what is most likely 
to be useful to the largest number of readers. 

But publications are only a part of the diffu- 
sion activities. The Clearing House realizes that 
its own publications are not the only means by 
which it can diffuse information. There are al- 
ready in existence thousands of publications, par- 
ticularly educational journals, which have an 
established circulation and which are read by 
the very people with whom Unesco wishes to 
achieve contact. It would be foolish, nor is there 
any inclination, to compete for the patronage of 
teachers and educators; the logical procedure is 
to encourage editors of existing publications to 
publish articles or even whole issues which will 
assist the international exchange of educational 
information. The Clearing House is interested 
in promoting the widest exchange of information 
and particularly in seeing published in one coun- 
try information about educational practice in 
other countries. An analysis of national journals 
of education soon reveals that the amount of pub- 
lished information on foreign education is very 
small indeed. If teachers are to be able to make 
some use of the best experience outside their own 
countries, they must have easy access to informa- 
tion about it. And where are they more likely 
to read it than in their own journals? The Clear- 
ing House is therefore attempting to encourage 
editors of existing journals to accept and publish 
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articles describing foreign education. This is 
being done in a number of ways: Uneseo and 
the New Education Fellowship of Great Britain 
published a joint issue of the NEF Journal on 
‘*Youth edueation.’’ In agreement with the edi- 
tors, Uneseo contracted suitable articles by promi- 
had them translated 
where necessary, and gave them to the journal. 


nent foreign educators, 


Similar joint issues are planned with journals 
in Europe and North and South America. Ar- 
ticles on aspects of education in France and 
Sweden were requested by the editors of an Aus- 
tralian journal; Unesco had these written and 
translated and they were published in Australia. 
In such ways as these it is hoped that the Clear- 
ing House can become a center of exchange of 
useful descriptive articles suitable for use in na- 
tional publications. Since the diffusion and ex- 
change of information are the reasons for the 
existence of the Clearing House, new and more 
effective means of working are constantly being 
sought. Only a few have been described above, 
but any method will be tried which, within avail- 
able resources, can influence a significant section 
of educational thought. In advanced countries 
no less than in the less advanced, international 
exchange is essential to improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities for children and the encour- 
agement of mutual understanding. The Clear- 
ing House aims to contribute its effort toward 
these goals. 

The 
though it may indicate the general lines along 
which the Clearing House program is develop- 
ing, does not include many of the practical day- 


foregoing impersonalized description, 


to-day problems which have to be solved. 

In any international organization there are 
difficulties, but 
greater in a section which is working with doecu- 
ments reporting educational programs in 200 
countries and territories. Much of the most use- 
ful material is originally published in the na- 
tional languages of the countries and has to be 
read if it is to be used. For this reason, and alse 
because of the value of differing cultural ap- 
proaches, the staff of 30 in the Clearing House 
is selected from as many nationalities as possible. 


linguistic these become even 


The working languages of Unesco, for most pur- 
poses, are English, French, and Spanish—these 
are also the most common languages of ‘‘diffu- 
—but members of the present staff of the 


’ 


: ’ 
s10n 
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‘Clearing House (of 15 different nationalities) 
ean use English, French, Spanish, German, Chi- 
nese, Russian, Serbo-Croat and five or six other 
Slavic languages, Dutch, Afrikaans, Italian, Dan- 
ish, Swedish, Hungarian, Portu- 
guese, and Arabic, while the resources of the 
other sections of the Department of Education 
working closely with the Clearing House can add 
perhaps another dozen languages—particularly 


Norwegian, 


such useful Asian languages as Persian, Hindi, 
The staff mem- 
bers do not act as translators, but their access to 
reports or documents in most of the languages of 
wide communication give their surveys in a par- 
ticular field a wide international flavor. 
Inquiries reaching the Education Clearing 
House are most frequently in one of the three 
working languages, though other European lan- 
guages are often used. But language is not the 
only cultural consideration. Replies to such in- 
quiries can be made effectively only if the staff 
member preparing the reply has a reasonable 
knowledge of the education system and the gen- 
eral situation in the country from which the in- 
quiry has come. 


Tamil, Tagalog, and Japanese. 


In preparing reports for Asian 
countries, for example, it would usually be fool- 
ish to include extensive reference to materials in 
Spanish, which is a language little known in, say, 
Burma. Similarly, in a particular subject field 
it would be unwise to include references to very 
specialized or advanced studies if it is known 
that the people working on the information at 
the other end are not likely to have had the privi- 
lege of advanced study in the subject. The ex- 
change of information, then, has to be carefully 
regulated to ensure its reaching a point of appli- 
cation in a usable form. This often requires nice 
judgment and a good knowledge of local situa- 
tions. It is clearly impossible for any small 
group of people to carry all the useful back- 
ground material in their minds, but it is cer- 
tainly an important consideration in the train- 
ing and direction of the staff to ensure that they 


learn to think and work with the different inter- 
ests in mind. An ‘‘international-ness’’ of out- 
look is essential to successful work. 

One of the serious problems which has to be 
carefully watched is the selection of tasks to be 
undertaken. It, would be very easy to accept so 
many jobs that resources could not possibly cope 
with them. A decision is made with respect to 
each request for assistance which comes to the 
division in terms of the following general guid- 
ing principles. The Clearing House can only 
answer inquiries which it is better placed to 
handle than known national centers: inquiries 
from governments and large national institutions 
have priority, and, in general, inquiries from in- 
dividuals can be answered only if they are of con- 
siderable importance to the program of Unesco 
and cannot possibly be answered elsewhere. In 
some fields, such as fundamental education, the 
information available at Unesco is more compre- 
hensive than at any other center in the world. 
Inquiries in such areas are usually dealt with, 
the amount of time to be devoted to each inquiry 
being determined by an estimate of the likely 
diffusion of the answer to a significant number 
of educators. To ensure that inquiries, even 
though they cannot be handled by the Clearing 
House, are adequately attended to, the system of 
referrals mentioned earlier has been built up. 

The functions of the Clearing House expressed 
in its simplest terms are to ensure that any in- 
stitution or person seeking information can be 
given it or can be advised where and how he may 
obtain it. 

The organizational and policy problems of an 
international clearing house are manifold and 
those of the Unesco Education Clearing House 
have not been solved by any means. However, it 
is already serving a useful lines of 
policy and helpful activity are emerging in re- 
sponse to demonstrated needs which will continue 


purpose : 


to determine the work of the center. 


They Edit the Teachers 


By REEF WALDREP 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


D. THE EDITORS OF state education association 
journals, in terms of background and _profes- 
sional attitude, represent the teaching profes- 


sion? Are these editors on all fours with the 
teachers as to professional philosophy and think- 


ing? Does the content of the journals—studies 
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show that they are the most widely read of all 
educational journals—represent a stable index 
of the teachers’ attitudes and not just the idio- 
synerasies of some editors ? 

Ithiel Pool and his associates recognized the 
key role of the editor in their content analyses of 
the world’s leading papers, such as the New York 
Times, Izvestia, and London Times. In ‘‘The 
(1952), they stated that ‘‘we 
would expect certain consequences concerning 
the recruitment of the editors.’’ If the great 
papers represent and speak for the elite of the 


Prestige Papers’’ 


nation, ‘‘we would expect them |the editors] to 
derive from the same social circles. ... We would 
expect them to have shared the education and at- 
titude-forming experiences of members of the 
elite. We would expect their careers to parallel 
at various points the careers of elite members in 
the culture. We would expect them to maintain 
personal contact through clubs, marriage, ete... . 
We would expect them to maintain close contact 
with the representatives of the state power.’’ 


oe 


They would gain ‘‘prestige and honor.’’ 

To determine how well-fitted state journal edi- 
tors are to disseminate information and judg- 
ments to their teacher-readers, | asked questions 
of editors across the nation. Forty-four editors 
responded to all or some of my questions. 

The editor, if he believes like the teacher, must 
have similar self-interests His 
opinion must be really public to the point that he 


and instincts. 
shares with the majority and is bound by convic- 
tion. 

The editors repeatedly say they are concerned 
with the teacher, his interests, his information, 
and his enlightenment. They constantly state a 
desire to The editors report that arti- 
cles accepted by them are written largely by 
Thirty-six editors listed teachers as 


**serve.’’ 


teachers. 
their principal authors. 

The editors are bound to teachers by religious 
symbols, 28 of 44 responding listing membership 
in particular Protestant churches. The Meth- 
odist church predominates. 

The editors tend to join organizations of school 
administrators. The Association of 
School Administrators is a case in point. The 
Parent-Teacher Association is occasionally men- 


American 


tioned, as are schoolmaster groups (Colorado 
Schoolmasters, Indiana Schoolmen’s Club, Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters Club, and Schoolmasters 
Club in North Carolina). 
school teachers can be found in the many profes- 


It is safe to say that 
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sional and fraternal groups listed by editors and 
that groups do provide mutual identification. 

With rare exceptions, editors report extensive 
teaching and administrative work at all levels. 
They have taught mathematics, social studies, 
English, foreign languages, art, and science in 
rural, county, and city schools. Their years of 
experience range from one year to 32 years. 

It is true that editors in California, Illinois, 
and Ohio report no teaching experience. The 
California editor, a newsman and _ free-lance 
writer, states: ‘‘My education began after a year 
at UCLA and a year and half at Compton Jr. Col- 
lege. I doubt if any person in the U.S. in a com- 
parable position has less formal education.’’ 

Editors rub shoulders with teachers and school 


Like 


teachers, they are constantly attending summer 


officials on campuses across the nation. 


school. 

Forty-five of 48 editors have held their position 
7.9 years. The stability of their position is re- 
flected by sample terms in office: Massachusetts 
editor, 25 years; South Carolina, 20 years; Wis- 
Colorado, Connecticut, 


consin, 21 and 


Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Utah, and Vir- 


years ; 


ginia, 10 years or more. 

Thirty-four editors are male and 14 female. 
Their families include 55 children, or 1.25 for the 
editors supplying information. 

National Education Association figures show 
that salaries paid to the editors range from $3,000 
to $9,000 (1950-51). These figures do not place 
the editors out of the class of teachers. For the 
money the editors often do more than edit. For 
example, in Delaware $6,000 is paid for an execu- 
tive secretary, editor, director of field service, di- 
rector of research, and business manager—all the 
same person. At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that salaries are based on an average 
tenure of eight years. 


For a position of power, the salaries are 
markedly low—a further identification with 
teachers. <A third of the editors made less than 
$5,000. Only eight editors earned $7,000 or more 


—and they were top figures as a rule in their 
Maine paid one salary, $5,600, 
Wyoming paid $5,750 


state association. 
to the executive secretary. 
for an executive secretary and editor in one 
package. 

Like teachers, the editors participate in com- 
munity affairs. The editors have membership in 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Masons, Elks, American 
Legion, farm groups, labor groups, and civic 
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clubs of all sorts, including chambers of com- 
merce and welfare groups. 

The typical editor is more an educator profes- 
sionally than a journalist. Practically all editors 
are experienced teachers or administrators. 
Very few have had newspaper experience or even 
hold a degree in journalism. Almost without ex- 
ception, the editors are equipped with a good bit 
of formal education. Nearly all hold bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees, while a good percentage 
has doctorates. Most editors have attended insti- 
tutions of higher learning in their own states. 
Some have studied at two or more such institu- 
tions. Many have attended four and five, and 
some even six colleges and universities. They are 
well-acquainted with teachers’ colleges and have 
been thereby subjected to the same type of prepa- 
ration as teachers and school officials. Like teach- 
ers, they place great stock in professional and 
community organizations; they belong to all the 
major professional organizations associated with 
public education. They are often field workers 
and come in contact with working members of 
the teaching profession in local, state, and na- 
tional meetings. 

Editors of any type of publication represent 
a hurdle which any author must surmount in 
order to achieve publication. But a teacher does 
not need to pervert and distort his own valves, 
attitudes, and objectives in order to achieve pub- 





lication. The editor belongs to the teacher group. 


Teacher and editor have shared education and at- 
titude-forming experiences. Their careers are 
parallel at various peints. They maintain close 
And the editors, after years 
of experience as teachers and administrators, 


personal contact. 


have gained prestige and honor by being pro- 
moted to editor. 

The editors, according to the data, are imbued 
with the pattern of thinking, attitudes, goals, 
mores and morals of the classroom teacher ; hence, 
there should be little tendency for the editors to 
distort and pervert the writing of members of 
their group. 

The kind of role the editor or the teacher plays, 
and the values and attitudes built around the 
role, is largely determined by the groups to 
which both belong. Teacher and editor belong 
to the same functional group, assemblages of in- 
dividuals gathered to work for mutual purposes. 
Within groups are various roles and jobs. The 
journal editor’s job is to edit. 

The articles by teachers published in state 
journals may represent more accurately the 
thinking and attitudes of the teachers than they 
did when first written by the teachers. This is 
true because the editing of the articles has been 
done by the editor who is an understanding elite 
member of the teachers’ own group. 


REPORTS 


Classroom Discussion Via Television 


By H. E. KELSO 


State University of lowa, lowa City 


Coutxce AND UNIVERSITY administrators, faced 
with the challenge of increasing enrollments in 
the next decade, are devoting increasing atten- 
tion to educational television and its potentiali- 
ties. Previous endeavors with this medium have 
lacked one essential in terms of a normal class- 
room situation—the opportunity for the student 
to ‘‘talk back’’ or to participate in the class other 
than as a passive outside observer. With this in 
mind, Dean Dewey B. Stuit of the College of 
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Liberal Arts, State University of Iowa, decided 
to explore the possibility of teaching a large class, 
decentralized into smaller discussion groups, by 
means of closed circuit television and open audio 
circuits. Such an exploratory course was com- 
pleted in June, 1955, at the State University of 
lowa. 

An introductory class in comparative foreign 
governments, taught by the writer and Russell G. 
Whitesel, was selected for the experiment. The 
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87 students in the course were divided into three 
groups: a studio or panel group of 14 selected 
at random from the class roster ; and two sections 
of 35 and 38, respectively, placed in separate 
rooms of the university’s Television Center. 
Each of these two outside sections had a graduate 
student proctor in charge and each room was 
equipped with 21-inch television sets. 

The 14 members of the panel group, seated 
along the outside of a V-shaped table with the 
professor at the apex, were on camera during the 
entire class period, and the audio hookup was so 
arranged that their comments were heard simul- 
taneously by all sections of the class. In each 
of the proctor was 
equipped with a signal button and a hand micro- 
phone. When a student wished to enter into the 
discussion, he raised his hand whereupon the 
proctor pressed the signal button actuating a 
colored light on the professor’s desk in the studio. 
This informed him that there was a participant 
waiting in that particular section of the class. 
The instructor at his discretion asked that group 
for its comment and the proctor then handed the 
microphone to the student desiring recognition, 
identifying him by name as he did so. This in- 
dividual might then direct his remarks specifi- 
cally to the teacSér, a panel member, or to some- 
one in the other outside section. If the com- 
ments were addressed to anyone in the studio 
group, the television cameras panned to that per- 
son. Thus, the individual talking was heard by 
the entire class, with the students in the outside 
groups observing the effect of his remarks upon 
the panel members as seen on their television 
screens. The studio portion of the class could 
hear, but not see, the individuals in the outside 
divisions. Frequently the discussion became a 
three-way affair among members of the panel and 


two outside divisions the 


each of the outside sections. 

Stimulating intelligent student participation 
is one of the basic problems of any discussion 
course. This necessitates the student’s attend- 
ance in class with his assignment prepared plus 
a motivation to use this knowledge in an ex- 
change of ideas with his classmates. To aid the 
members of the class in their preparation and to 
stimulate participation, the instructors prepared 
a series of study-discussion problems on each of 
the countries covered. For the most part these 
were of the ‘‘gimmick’’ or ‘‘self-starter’’ type 
rather than the purely factual or recitation kind. 
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Items which asked the student to explain the 
‘‘why’’ of a particular principle of government, 
to make significant comparisons between coun- 
tries, or to attack or defend important ideas pro- 
voked the most stimulating exchange of material. 

The class was told frankly at the outset that 
the amount and quality of their individual par- 
ticipation would play a distinct part in final 
course grades. The proctor in each section kept 
a coded roster of those students who participated, 
those who volunteered but were not called upon, 
and those who, when asked a question, refused to 
comment. One effective technique employed at 
the beginning of the period to open the class dis- 
cussion was to ask a short factual question of a 
member in an outside section who had not yet 
participated or whose contribution record was 
low. This served to draw in the outside divi- 
sions immediately and at the same time prodded 
the reluctant student. Then one of the more 
fundamental problem-questions designed to pro- 
duce general discussion was directed to a panel 
member. This gave the instructor a measure of 
control over the initial direction of the discus- 
sion. It is important that the instructor not 
force the coverage of too much information in 
any given period, that whenever possible he refer 
students’ questions to other members of the 
course for comment, and that he be constantly 
on the alert to furnish supplementary ‘‘spot’’ 
questions based on student remarks. 

The instructor had to remember, also, that 
while he was talking, there was little for the 
cameraman to do but focus the equipment upon 
him. Such a static picture would soon become 
boring ; hence, the responsibility for co-operating 
with the technical staff in providing varied 
camera opportunities was ever present. Fre- 
quent participation by the studio members, shots 
of them taking notes, volunteering for discus- 
sion, or registering disapproval of some comment 
from the class afforded relief from any monotony 
of the picture. 

One of the most significant developments dem- 
onstrated in the course was the very close sense 
of communication achieved between members of 
the outside sections and the person ‘‘on screen”’ 
from the studio. Students in the two outside 
groups talked directly to the individual piec- 
tured on the television set in their room—even to 
the extent of using gestures and facial expres- 
sions as though actually confronted with their 
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discussant. Many times an expression of the 
person ‘‘on camera’’ would cause a student to 
falter or revise a statement about his point of 
view. This feeling of belonging appears to have 
been one of the unique characteristics generated 
through the use of the ‘‘talk-back’’ audio cir- 
Conducted on a voluntary basis, the par- 
ticipation for any given period rarely fell below 
30% and often ran as high as 70% of the entire 


cuits. 


class. 

Motivation of the students was reflected also 
in the amount and quality of their outside prepa- 
ration. This was observed not only by the in- 
structors, but by the students themselves, 57.8% 
of whom in answer to a questionnaire given at 
the end of the semester stated that more prepara- 
tion was necessary than for their other courses. 
In response to a question asking about the quan- 
tity of factual material acquired as related to a 
comparable lecture class, 54.9% replied that they 
learned as much or more in this televised course. 
Asked if they felt they had been stimulated to 
greater thought in this class, 45.1% believed they 
had, while 22.5% 


considered it about the same 


ae 


the students’ 


over-all reaction, they were asked to compare this 


as other courses. To ascertain 
course with other traditional discussion courses 
Of the 53.6% of the class which 
had had other discussion courses, 37.5% said this 


they had taken. 


class was ‘‘much better’’ or ‘‘ better than most’’; 
and another 35% responded, ‘*‘ About the same.”’ 
As many as 41.6% said they would recommend a 
‘*section taught as this one’’ to a friend taking 
the course next vear. 

This exploratory course successfully aeccom- 
plished its purpose by demonstrating that, with 
the techniques used, one professor can teach sue- 
cessfully a sizable class on a decentralized dis- 
The presence of the ‘‘talk-back”’ 


sound circuits for student response captures a 


cussion basis. 


great deal of the normal classroom situations and 
certainly approximates the atmosphere of the 
small discussion class. While no panacea, it may 
offer one solution to the problems that lie ahead. 
Much remains to be done and the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa plans expanded controlled experi- 
mentation with a similar project this fall. 


The Weilburg Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship | 


By W. CARSON RYAN 


University of North Carolina 


Ay WEILBURG, Germany, in the summer of 1955, 
a group of some 20 educational workers from all 
over the world sat down together for a week to 
look back over the past 35 years of the interna- 
tional group known as the New Education Fel- 
lowship (London, England) to review what has 
been accomplished and to determine what may be 
done in the future. 
of the German section of the Fellowship, which 


The delegates were guests 


‘ 


calls itself, incidentally, a society for the ‘‘ renew- 
ing’’ (Erneuerung) of education. 

Among those who took part were a number of 
the pioneers in the New Education movement, 
still active in spite of advancing years. They 
included Beatrice Ensor, now of South Africa, 
a brilliant English woman of fine leadership 
qualities and rich understanding of life and edu- 
cation, largely responsible for the early successes 
of the NEF; Pierre Bovet and Adolph Ferriére 
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of Switzerland; Elizabeth Rotten of Germany; 
Mile. A. Hamaide of the Decroly Schools, Bel- 
gium; and A. §. Neill, forthright and contro- 
Harold Rugg and 
There 


versial English schoolmaster. 
the writer represented the United States. 
were section representatives from Australia, Bel- 
gium, Ceylon, Denmark, England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, North Ireland, Scotland, 
and Switzerland. The English leadership was 
ably represented by J. B. Annand, James Hem- 
ming, Clare Soper, and Peggy Volkov. One ab- 
sentee very much missed was Laurin Zilliacus of 
Finland and the United States, who has been 
seriously ill at his home in Finland. Another 
was Professor William Boyd of Scotland, still 
in good health but living in retirement near 
Glasgow. 

The New Edueation Fellowship has never been 
a large organization of dues-paying membership 
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of the customary teacher-association type, though 
it has had sizeable international conferences from 
time to time that have been attended by people 
from (progressive?) schools all over the 
world. the 
schools of England and the continent during and 
immediately after World War I, it has spread 
to many countries and has unquestionably been 
far more influential in changing educational poli- 
cies and practices than its meager financial re- 


oe 


new’’ 


Originating with leaders in new 


sources would suggest. For many years—until 
its official dissolution recently—the Progressive 
Education Association of the United States was 
the American section of the NEF, 
vears was called the American Education Fellow- 


and for some 
ship. Until a very short time ago, an American, 
Carleton Washburne, was president of this inter- 
national group. Washburne has now been sue- 
ceeded in the presidency by a distinguished edu- 
cator from India, K. G. Saiyidain, Joint Eduea- 
tional Adviser to the Indian Government. 

One of the characteristic features of the New 
Education Fellowship has been the practice of 
holding its international conferences in beautiful 
and interesting spots round the world instead of 
in large metropolitan centers-—Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, 1925; Locarno, Switzerland, 1927; Elsi- 
nore, Denmark, at Hamlet’s Castle, 1929; and 
Cheltenham, England, 1936. Moreover, the meet- 
ings have always involved much more than ordi- 
nary schoolroom matters—though these were by 
no means overlooked; there was emphasis on the 
creative arts, music, and the dance. The word 
‘*Fellowship’’ in the name of the organization 
has always meant something real—an opportu- 


nity to work and play together in attractive nat- 
ural surroundings and in an atmosphere of de- 
lightful personal relationships with people from 
all around the globe. This was al! part of what 
one of the representatives at Weilburg described 
as NEF'’s way of trying to help solve the one out- 
standing problem of all history: ‘‘How can we 
build a world of peace and abundant living?”’ 
The aims of the Fellowship have been and still 
are to bring together people in all branches of 
education, to foster the application of new knowl- 
edge to the learning situation in schools, teacher- 
‘*to be 


alive to developments in all spheres—psycholog- 


training institutions, and adult groups, 


ical, sociological, or philosophical—which im- 
pinge on educational fields,’’ to endeavor to fore- 
see educational needs of the future, and to plan 
activities and take part in researches which will 
help members in their own countries to do their 
work as educators more effectively, with greater 
joy and satisfaction. 

The next world conference of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship will be at Utrecht, Holland, in 
July-August, 1956. The theme will be ‘‘Con- 
{ducation and Mental Health in Home, 
As is usual with NEF 


conferences, there will be a number of outstand- 


structive 
School, and Community.”’ 


ing lecturers for the main meetings, but most 
of the work will be done in small groups under 
experienced leaders. Areas of discussion will in- 
clude the relationship between problems in school 
and problems in family life, the role of the pri- 
mary school in helping children achieve indi- 
vidual and social adjustment, and the role of the 
group in the educative process. 


RESEARCH 


Trends in Age-Grade Relationship: 
A 35-Year Review 


By ROGER T. LENNON and BLYTHE C. MITCHELL 


Division of Test Research, World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Poricy WITH RESPECT to promotion of elemen- 
tary-school pupils has undergone considerable 
modification in the past 30 years or so, moving 
unmistakably in the direction of so-called ‘‘so- 
cial’’ or chronological-age-based promotion and 
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away from promotion premised on attainment of 
any fixed level of achievement. There have also 
been changes, less well-defined, in policy with 
respect to age of admission, either to kindergar- 
ten or first grade; and there has, finally, been 
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an increase in the percentage of pupils remain- 
ing in school through at least the elementary 
grades. What effect have these changes had on 
age-grade relationship—that is, on the distribu- 
tion of chronological ages of pupils of given 
This article summarizes certain 
data on the direction and magnitude of changes 
in age-by-grade during the past 35 years. 

Data on age-grade relationship are not col- 
lected systematically for the nation’s schools as 
a whole nor for any representative sample of 
them (excepting U. S. Census data, for 1940 and 
1950, on highest grade completed for persons of 
designated age, which are not age-grade data in 
the usual schoolman’s sense). Age-grade data 
are collected periodically in some individual 
school systems and, at times, by some states, but 
no official agency is presently concerned with 
preparing summaries of such data. Hence, it is 
necessary to rely on data such as are described 
below for best estimates of trends in age-grade 
status. 

The findings here reported are derived from 
five summaries of age-grade statistics, as follows, 
starting with the earliest : 

U. S. Office of Education data, based on 1,142,179 
pupils in 80 city school systems (1918); U. S. Office 
of Education data, based on 116,648 pupils “in 8- 
grade elementary systems widely distributed over 
the country” (1926); Stanford Achievement Test 
standardization program data, for a random sample 
of about 25% of some 250,000 pupils in 173 systems 
in 32 states (1940) ; 
standardization program data, a random sample of 
some 25% of about 400,000 pupils in 225 school sys- 
tems in 48 states (1946); Stanford Achievement Test 
standardization program data, a random sample of 
some 25% of about 400,000 pupils in 340 school sys- 
tems in 38 states (1952). 


grade status? 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


It cannot be stated with assurance that the 
pupils in any one of these samples are entirely 
representative with respect to age-gradeness of 
the total national elementary-school population, 
but the data constitute, to the best of the writers’ 
knowledge, the most nearly adequate informa- 
tion available for the respective years. A con- 
siderable body of related data, not included in 
this report, indicates that the picture here pre- 
sented is substantially correct. Analysis of the 
1952 data suggests that region and size of system 
bear a negligible relation to age-gradeness. 

The essential findings are summarized in 
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Tables 1 and 2, in which are presented respec- 
tively mean chronological ages in years and 
months for successive grades, and standard de- 
viations of ages by grade, as determined from 
the five surveys. All data have been adjusted 
to show ages as of the beginning of the school 
year, though in most instances the information 
was actually collected at some other period dur- 
ing the year. 
TABLE 1 


MEANS OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUPILS I% GRADES 1—9, IN FIVE SURVEYS 





Mean Chronological Age in Years and Months 








Grade — 

1952 1946 1940 1926 1918 
1 6-5 6— 6 6-11 
2 7-5 7-5 7-7 7-9 8- 2 
3 ss. 8-6 8-7 8-10 9- 4 
4 9-5 9-7 9-8 9-11 10- 5 
5 10-5 10-7 10-8 11- 1 11- 6 
6 11-6 11-7 11-7 12-1 12- 4 
7 12-7 12-7 12-8 12-11 13- 2 
8 13-6 13-7 13-7 13-10 14- 0 
9 14-5 14-5 14-5 








TABLE 2 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF PUBLIC- 
ScHOOL PUPILS IN GRADES 1-9, IN FIVE SURVEYS 





Standard Deviation of Chronological Age in Months 








Grade 

1952 1946 1940 1926 1918 
1 6.8 11.0 11.8 
2 y Pe 8.2 11.1 12.1 14.0 
3 7.9 9.7 11.9 13.0 15.7 
+ 8.5 10.5 13.0 14.2 16.6 
5 8.8 10.6 12.9 14.8 16.5 
6 9.5 10.9 12.6 14.7 15.4 
7 9.6 10.9 13.2 13.4 13.5 
8 9.2 10.4 12.4 12.8 13.1 
9 8.6 9.4 11.1 14.1 





Average age by grade.—There has been a 
steady decline in the average age of children, 
grade by grade, since 1918. The trend in this 
respect is quite clearly defined in the successive 
surveys, and resulted in average ages in 1952 
which were lower by six months at the beginning 
of the first grade and lower by as much as 13 
months in the middle grades. Average age 
by grade reflects changes both in age of ad- 
mission and in promotional policy. Since aver- 
age age of admission has probably increased 
somewhat in the period covered, the observed 
decline in average age by grade is to be attrib- 
uted to changes in promotion policy. 

The effects of changes in promotion practice 
may be further appreciated by considering the 
increase in average age between successive 
grades in 1918, say, as contrasted with 1952. 
In 1918, the difference between the average age 
for grade 1 and grade 2 was 15 months; between 
grades 2 and 3, 14 months; and so on. In 1952, 
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pupils gain regularly just about a year in aver- 
age age between successive grades. At the upper 
grades, the 1918 increments fell off to less than 
a year, indicating the effect of drop-outs of the 
older pupils; in 1952, this tendency is much less 
in evidence. 

The average age of pupils at the beginning of 
the first grade cannot be interpreted as an indi- 
cation of the average age of entering first- 
grade pupils, since these groups include a cer- 
tain number of pupils who are repeating the 
first grade. 
of beginning first-year pupils in 1951-52 was 
somewhat less than the six years, five months 
shown in the table. 

A 1952 survey by the Bureau of Educational 


Therefore, the actual average age 


Research of Cleveland on admission age and pro- 
motion policy in the 100 largest cities of the 
country revealed that the average minimum age 
for entrance in first grade, in schools on an an- 


nual promotion basis, was five years, nine 
months. The average age of entering first- 
graders thus would be about six years, three 


months, which agrees closely with the import of 
the data in Table 1. 

Variability of age within grade.—The most 
striking feature of the results of the successive 
surveys is the regular and pronounced decrease 
in the standard deviation of ages within each 
grade. The variability of ages within grade was 
reduced between 1918 and 1952 by approxi- 
mately 40%, clear evidence of the effects of a 
The stand- 
ard deviation of ages of pupils in a given grade 


chronological-age promotion policy. 


in 1952 ranged from about seven months in the 


first grade to a maximum of almost 10 months 
in the seventh grade, in contrast to the situation 
in 1918 when the standard deviation ranged from 
12 months in the first grade to a maximum of 
almost 17 months. This reduced variability of 
age within grade is reflected in an increased 
correlation between age and grade, from .85 in 
1918 to .93 in 1952. 
more dependent on age than was true in 1918. 


Grade placement today is 


In 1952, the standard deviation of chronologi- 
eal ages reached a maximum at the seventh- 
grade level, whereas in 1918, it reached a maxi- 
mum at the fourth-grade level. This is con- 
sistent with the decline in average age which, 
coupled with the effect of reduced school-leaving 
on the upper end of the age distribution, is 
causing the distribution of chronological ages to 
continue more nearly normal through the higher 
erades. 

It is probable that the relaxing of achievement 
standards for promotion has given rise to greater 
variability in educational attainment in given 
grades than was formerly the case, adding to 
the complexity of the instructional task. At the 
same time, today’s teacher in any given grade is 
likely to be dealing with a group of children con- 
siderably more homogeneous in chronological 
age than was the case 30 or even 25 years ago. 
And since today’s teacher is encouraged to con- 
cern herself with development of the ‘‘whole 
child’’—with and 
outcomes as well as purely academic ones—the 


physical, social, emotional 
advantages of this greater age-homogeneity in a 
grade group probably outweigh the difficulties. 


EVENTS 





Alfred Dexter Simpson, 1891-1955 





On Aveust 26, 1955, Alfred Dexter Simpson, 
Trustee of the Society for the Advancement of 
Education, died at the age of 64 in a Cambridge, 
Mass., hospital. 

Born in Sheffield, Vt., Dr. Simpson obtained 
his bachelor’s degree from Syracuse University 
in 1913, his M.A. from Yale in 1923, and his 
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His 
career embraced several branches of education— 


Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1927. 


teaching, supervision, and administration. He 
served as district superintendent of schools in 
the Vermont State Department of Education, 
director of teacher education in the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, and assistant 
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commissioner of the New York State Department 
of Edueation. In 1941 he was appointed pro- 
fessor in the Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, a position he retained until his 
death. Among the institutions which have called 
him to visiting professorships was the University 
of California at Los Angeles, where the writer 
had the honor of being his colleague in the sum- 
mer of 1953. 

In the last years of his life, Professor Simpson 
undertook rigorous trips to India, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and other countries and contributed from 
his successful experiences to the educational im- 
One of the few 
acknowledged experts in school finance, he was 
constantly in demand in his own country and 


provement of those nations. 


abroad. 

An outstanding educator has passed away. He 
was a loyal friend and a source of help to ScHooL 
AND Society. He will be missed by the Trustees 
and editors, as well as by the profession of edu- 
cation.—W. W. B. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PROCLA- 
MATION ON AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION WEEK 


‘*WHEREAS the pioneers of our Nation estab- 
lished schools and colleges and regarded education 
as a bulwark of the American way of life; and 

‘*WHEREAS the Nation’s schools and educa- 
tional institutions have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the welfare of our people and to the prog- 
ress and security of our country; and 

‘* WHEREAS education contributes not only to 
the development of a fuller and more useful life 
for the individual citizen but also to the safe- 
guarding of the freedoms and ideals which we 
cherish as Americans; and 

‘* WHEREAS in this year of the White House 
Conference on Education our people have a right 
to take special pride in our Nation’s educational 
system, and an obligation to demonstrate a desire 
and capacity to meet the major problems facing 
American education: 

‘*Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwigut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the period from November 6 
through November 12, 1955, as American Edu- 
cation Week, and I ask the people throughout the 
country to participate fully in the observance 
of that week. I urge this observance as evidence 
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of appreciation to teachers and school officials 
for work well done, and as a pledge of citizen 
interest in better education. I also urge this ob- 
servance as a fitting prelude to the White House 
Conference on Education to be held in the City 
of Washington from November 28 through De- 
cember 1, 1955, and as a tribute to the challeng- 
ing role American education is playing in build- 
ing a better and stronger nation in today’s world 
of nations. 

‘*IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER”’ 


A Ph.D. PROGRAM IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


New York UNIVERSITY opened in September, 
1955, a program of study leading to a doctorate 
in public administration with a major in public 
relations. The doctorate will be the first of its 
kind available in the New York metropolitan 
area. This new program, devised after numer- 
ous consultations with public relations execu- 
tives, is designed especially to meet the need for 
trained personnel in the area of governmental 
public relations. 

Two graduate schools will be involved in the 
program. Courses in governmental publicity and 
information, public relations, administrative 
communication, and the administration of over- 
seas information and propaganda, as well as re- 
lated courses in public administration, will be 
given by the Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration and Social Service. Other related 
courses, such as those in government and the 
press, psychology of attitudes and opinion, the 
rise and significance of American publishing, and 
mass media and opinion measurement, will be 
offered by the Graduate School of Arts and 
Science. 


Notes ad News 





Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Faculty appointments, Kent (Ohio) State Univer- 
sity, include: Thomas F. Marshall, professor and head, 
department of English; Richard Warner, professor 
and head, School of Music; Dewey V. Annakin, visit- 
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ing professor of sociology; Alfred G. Kieselbach, as- 
sociate professor of art; and assistant professors, 
Warren G. Cutts, Jr. (elementary education), Donald 
G. Ferguson (special education), Edwin C. Strohecker 
(library science), Gladys Murphy (education), Paul 
Barton (journalism), Bedford Thurman (speech), and 
Martin K. Nurmi, Charles 8. Felber, and Harold R. 
Collins (all of English). 


Thomas H. Reynolds, professor and head emeritus, 
department of history, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
(Stillwater), appointed professor of history, McKen- 
dree College (Lebanon, IIl.). 


Among the appointments and promotions at Western 
College for Women (Oxford, Ohio) are: to profes- 
sorships, Anita L. Martin (modern languages) and 
Elizabeth Moore (French) ; associate professors, Eva 
Dratz (education), Martha O’Nan (modern lan- 
guages), and John T. Everett (political science) ; to 
assistant professorships, Phyllis Hoyt (sociology) and 
Ernest J. Velardi (art); and instructors, Margaret 
A. Barrier (sociology), Betty Abraham (music), 
Lynn Flickinger (English), Erich Markel (German), 
and Grace E. Thompson (history). 


Promotions at Tulane University (New Orleans, La.) 
include: to associate professorships, Richard L. Bar- 
ber (philosophy), Joseph H. Boyer (chemistry), 
Leonard Reissman (sociology), Joseph P. Roppolo 
(English), and Royal D. Suttkus (zoology); and to 
assistant professorships, Philip F. Detweiler and 
Thomas L. Karnes (history), Katharine J. Douglas 
(chemistry), Alfred K. Moir (art), and Fred B. 
Wright, Jr. (mathematies). 


Julia M. Haven, formerly associate professor of edu- 
cation, Roosevelt College (now Roosevelt University, 
Chicago), appointed associate professor of elementary 
education, University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.). 


_ Coming Events 


Ninth Annual Conference, National Association for 
Remedial Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Oct. 28, and Hunter College, Oct. 29. Theme: 
“How to Improve Reading in the Content Areas.” 


National Association for Mental Health, annual con- 
vention, Sheraton-Lineoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nov. 4-6. 


Foreign Language Conference, School of Education, 
New York University, Nov. 5. Theme: “The Teaching 
of Foreign Languages in Europe: Implications for 
American Teachers.” Christian O. Arndt, chairman 
of the school’s department of foreign languages and 
literatures, is serving as conference chairman, 


National Conference, Adult Education Association 
of the U. S. A., Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 
11-13. 
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Pe oor PI pe map ater 


Recent Deaths 

Coy 4 Phillips, 50, associate professor of geogra- 
phy, the Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Aug. 24, according to a report sent to this jour- 
nal, Sept. 9. 


Albert I. Spanton, 82, first dean, Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, University of Akron (Ohio), Aug. 31. 


Thomas A. Thornton, 59, professor of economies, 
Western Maryland State College (Westminster), 
Sept. 6. 


John E. Potzger, 69, head, department of botany, 
Butler University (Indianapolis, Ind.), Sept. 18. 


RECENT) ; , 


SNOW, ROBERT H. Community Adult Education: 
Methods of Organizing and Maintaining Learning 
Opportunities for Men and Women. Pp. 170. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 16. 1955. $3.50. 

* 

SORENSON, ROY, ann HEDLEY S. DIMOCK. 
Designing Education in Values: A Case Study in 
Institutional Change. Pp. 365. Association Press, 
New York 7. 1955. $5.75. 

° 

SPINDLER, GEORGE D. (editor). Education and 
Anthropology. Pp. 302. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 1955. $5.50. 

* 





Suggestions for Preparing Teachers in Education for 
Personal and Family Living. Pp. 101. American 
Social Hygiene Association, New York 19. 1954. 

» 

TORGERSON, THEODORE L., GEORGIA 5S. 
ADAMS, anp ERNEST R. WOOD.  Student’s 
Workbook: Evaluation for the Elementary-School 
Teacher. Dryden Press, New York 19. 1955. 
$2.00. 

® 

VALENTINE, C. W., Parents and Children, pp. 212, 
$3.75; WATSON, A. J., et al., Experimental Psy- 
chology, pp. $2.75. Philosophical Library, New 
York 16. 1955 editions. 

8 

WERNER, JANE, et al., Vanishing Prairie. Pp. 124. 

Simon and Schuster, New York 20. 1955. $2.95. 
3 

WILLIS, BENJAMIN O. Teaching Guide for Social 
Studies. Pp. 76. Chicago Board of Education, 
Chicago, Il. 








Earlier Writings 

HODGSON, WALTER. The Deaf and Their Prob- 
lems. Pp. 364. Richard Clay and Co., Bungay, 
Suffolk, England. 1953. $6.00. 

ry 


MARTIN, THOMAS B. Major Issues in the Ad- 


ministration of Graduate Programs Leading to the 
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Master’s Degree. Pp. 15. School of Education, 


Indiana University, Bloomington. 1953. 
= 


NEATBY, HILDA. So Little for the Mind. Pp. 384. 
Clarke, Irwin and Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 1953. 
$3.00. 

« 

Unesco: Report to the United Nations, 1952-53. Pp. 
235. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1953. $3.00. 

e 

WALCH, SISTER MARY R. Pestalozzi and the 
Pestalozzian Theory of Education: A Dissertation. 
Pp. 218. The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D. C. 1952. $2.50. 





GREATER PURCHASING POWER .... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 


combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is high. 
The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a level 
number of dollars regardless of economic trends— 





giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 


FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE against both inflation and deflation. 


apy Sem, 
Secondary fy 9) ‘4 College 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


Elementary University TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU — oO— 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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“*... the last best hope...” 


DEMOCRACY MAKES NEW DEMANDS ON EDUCATION 
BY HENRY WYMAN HOLMES 


ere is a direct and hard-hitting book which points out the need for more interesting, purposeful and 
courageous teaching of civic problems in the American secondary schools. Mr. Holmes analyzes the 
many demands now made upon education in the U.S. under the strains and tensions of the present day. 
He asks, “What must young Americans know—not by learning pat answers from a book but by having 
experiences and discussing problems central to the life they must soon enter?” He discusses the aims of a 
comprehensive program of education for American citizenship, describes some of the problems of democ- 
racy suitable for treatment in secondary schools, and calls on teachers and school officers and the public 
for a courageous presentation of such problems, however controversial, in the “people’s schools.” — $1.50 


Through your bookseller,.or from 


Fy HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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